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"THE problem of providing proper 

food for farm crop and farm 
animal has come to be recognized as 
having great economic importance. 
The prosperity of the farmer depends 
upon the returns he gets from field and 
animal and experience has shown 
that the yield may be greatly increased 
by a knowledge of how to enrich the 
soil and of right feeding methods. 
Our agricultural colleges are meeting 
this need so that every year there is a 
marked improvement in modes of 
farming. One crop upon the farm 
has everywhere been partially ne- 
glected,—the human crop. In con- 
centrating our attention upon the 
obvious need for better agricultural 
methods, we have lost sight of the 
equally important but more obscure 
needs of man, and to-day the least 
intelligently housed, fed and cared-for 
individual on the farm is the human 
being. The economic value of effi- 
ciency in the human members of the 
farm family has not been sufficiently 
emphasized. We have not yet learned 
the lesson that good health both 
mental and physical, enlarges the 
power of man to plan and execute, 
and that this increased ability has an 
actual money value. It is important 
for the prosperity of the farm that the 
people who dwell upon it shall be 
cared for with knowledge and intelli- 
gence. The right food is a factor as 
fundamental in importance to the 
health of man as to the health of the 
farm animal. Human nutrition pre- 





sents more difficult problems than the 
feeding of the animal, for civilized 
man has not the power of the lower 
animals to utilize much of the crude 
material furnished by nature. He 
has not even the primitive instincts 
of lower man to aid him in the selec- 
tion of his food. If he is to be rightly 
fed, knowledge and intelligence must 
be the guides which shall govern his 
choice. 

The food needs of man are similar 
to those of other living things. He 
must have in his food material which 
will supply him with the energy to 
support his various activities, which 
will repair worn out parts, permit new 
growth, and prevent the wasting of 
any of the body’s tissues, which will 
maintain the wonderful power of self- 
regulation which the body possesses. 
The human organism has been aptly 
compared to an engine, needing fuel 
to run it and material to repair it. 
The comparison soon ends for the 
body is a far more wonderful 
piece of mechanism than any man- 
made machine. It is not only self- 
regulating, but self-repairing, self- 
governing. 

To understand how to plan the hu- 
man dietary we must first know what 
elements compose the body, because 
a long continued deficiency of any one 
element in the food will lead to some 
defect in nutrition and will ultimately 
affect both activity and growth. 
Chemical analysis shows us that the 
elements which are a part of the 



























body and which are necessary for its 
proper development and maintenance 
are carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitro- 
gen, sulphur, iron, calcium, mag- 
nesium, potassium, sodium, chlorine. 
When the body is deprived of any one 
it these elements it is really in a con- 
lition of hunger. Ordinarily, the 
vord hunger is used to express a 
lesire for food, but the word in its 
broader sense signifies an actual need 
m the part of the tissues for nutri- 
ment. If the food eaten does not 
‘ontain all the needed elements and 
the body is thus deprived of some- 
thing essential to it, the condition 
which results is one of actual hunger, 
though it may not be expressed in 
terms of a desire for more food. There 
is no doubt that a frequent cause of 
failure on the part of the body to 
function properly is an imperfectly 
adjusted dietary. 

After determining the elements 
essential to life, the next step is to 
find out in what form it is necessary 
to supply these to the human being. 
We know from experience that we 
cannot make use of the elements as 
they occur simple and uncombined in 
nature. Carbon with which we are 
familiar in charcoal, the gases, hydro- 
gen, oxygen and nitrogen are none of 
them in a form which the body can 
use. All the elements must be built 
up into complex compounds which 
we call foods before they are available 
for man. 

Carbon and hydrogen are the ele- 
ments which give our chief fuels their 
power of yielding heat. They serve a 
similar purpose in the body, and the 
foods which are to supply our bodies 
with energy and heat must be rich in 
these two elements. If much mus- 
cular work is to be done and we wish 
to increase the supply of energy to the 
body, we add to the dietary foods rich 
in sugar, starch or fat. Sugar and 
starch, called collectively carbohy- 
drates, and fats are known as fuel 
foods because their function in the 
lietary is to serve as a source of 
energy. 

Nitrogen is an essential element in 
ull the living tissues of the body and 
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if all nitrogen containing food were 
withdrawn from the dietary the tissues 
would inevitably perish. Nitrogen 
is supplied by the class of foods which 
we know as the proteids. We are 
familiar with proteids in the albumen 
of the egg, the casein of milk and 
cheese, the lean of meat, the gluten of 
wheat, etc. If we wish to increase the 
nitrogen in the dietary we add milk, 
or eggs, cheese, meat, nuts, and the 
legumes (peas and beans), all of which 
are relatively rich in what we call 
proteids. The proteids serve a double 
function in the dietary, for while they 
supply the nitrogen necessary to build 
up the living tissues of the body, they 
are also a source of energy to the 
body since they alco contain both 
carbon and hydrogen. 

The use of sulphur to the body is 
obscure, but as it is associated with all 
proteid it is obtained in sufficient 
amounts in proteid foods. 

Phosphorus serves several purposes 
in the body, but chief among these 
may be mentioned its effect upon 
growth. If the food of a growing 
organism is deficient in phosphorus 
compounds of the right sort the 
growth becomes stunted. Some foods 
rich in such phosphorus compounds 
are, milk, egg yolk, meat, oatmeal, 
whole wheat, dried peas and beans. 

Iron is a very important element 
to the body for it is by means of the 
iron compounds in the red corpuscles 
of the blood that oxygen is taken from 
the air breathed into the lungs and 
carried to the various tissues, and the 
carbon dioxide is carried from the 
tissues back to the lungs again and 
gotten rid of. It is by means of the 
iron compounds in the tissues that 
the oxygen brought to them is used. 
Hence a deficiency of iron’ very 
seriously interferes with the entire 
nutrition of the body. This deficiency 


may be a result of conditions other 


than improper feeding. Some foods 
relatively rich in iron are egg yolk, 
meat, entire wheat, dried peas and 
beans, green peas and beans, spinach, 
prunes. 

Calcium is an important constituent 


of the bones and if insufficient calcium 
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is supplied in the food the bones do 
not develop properly and_ general 
nutrition is also seriously interfered 
with. The food richest in available 
calcium is milk. Dried beans, celery, 
ranges, cabbage, turnips and spinach 
are also relatively rich in this ele- 
ment. 

Calcium, magnesium, potassium 
and sodium are all of great importance 
in the body to serve some of the less 
understood purposes. The elasticity 
and irritability of muscles and nerves 
are influenced by salts containing 
these elements. For example, the 
heart beat, the ability of the muscle 
to contract and relax, etc.,seem to 
depend in some way upon the presence 
of these substances. Certain waste 
products formed by the activities of 
the tissues and themselves hurtful to 
the body are first made harmless by 
being combined withsome salt of these 
elements and are then eliminated 
from the body. The vegetable foods, 
as a whole, are relatively rich in 
potassium and magnesium. 

All the sodium and chlorine needed 
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by the average individual, and fre- 
quently more than needed, are sup- 
plied by the use of common table salt, 
which is a compound of these two 
substances. 

The above brief outline serves to 
show the necessity of providing the 
human being not merely with food 
but with the right kind of food. The 
problem is a much larger one than 
has been indicated here. After the 
knowledge of what foods to choose 
has been gained, other questions 
must be considered. What is to be 
the measure of the amount of food to 
be consumed; in what proportions 
should the various food compounds 
occur; what effect upon the kind and 
amount of food used have such cir- 
cumstances as variations in age and 
activity, sex and build, climate and 
season, etc., what are the proper 
methods of food preparation? The 
subject is indeed one of wide range, 
but its importance demands more 
knowledge and intelligence on the 
part of the individual as well as on the 
part of those planning family dietaries. 


A CANADIAN LAKE 


By R. D. Anthony, ’10 


Photos by the author 


WE had paddled across one corner 

of Senora the year before 
but we had that product of Satan, 
the three-mile Senora portage, ahead 
f us and a rain storm blowing up be- 
hind us so we were not disposed to 
spend time admiring nature’s beauties. 
But now we were drifting through the 
narrows from Kushog, the lake of 
long and weary paddles, with that 
pleasant feeling of laziness which 
comes over one when a good day’s 
journey is behind you, with the sun 
still a couple of hours high and camp, 
and supper, and the sleepy, waning 
fire before vou. 

We lay back against the packs and 
let the spirits of the lake guide the 
canoes. The dark woods that fringed 
the lake so closely and the clear green 


waters were without sound or motion. 
The spirit of silence settled upon us 
and our talk ceased. 

What a contrast in colors! The 
greens and blues of the water, the 
blues and blacks of the pines and 
hemlocks, and all the indescribable 
hues of the autumn; flaming reds, 
rich russets and browns; and above it 
all a blood-red sun in an atmosphere 
of golden haze for the forest fires were 
burning. 

It wasn’t a wonderful lake, just one 
of the many that make that region a 
canoeman’s paradise; a couple of 
miles long, a mile or so across, rocky 
islands here and there, and in un- 
expected corners long island-dotted 
bays. The shores were cliffs and 


ridges and tables of archaean granite, 
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‘WE WERE DRIFTING THROUGH THE NARROWS.” 


broken occasionally by some little 
creek and here we could see the gleam 
of sandy beaches. 

We came out of our reverie with a 
start. Our intrusion had disturbed 
a loon from his fishing and his wild, 
mournful laugh woke us and all the 
echoes of the lake. 

In a few minutes the packs were 
spread out on the flat top of a rocky 
point and each man was at his task: 
one for the fire, one for the cooking, 
and one for each of the tents. Urged 
on by that gnawing feeling under the 
belt, it took but a short while to trans- 
form the chaos of the pack into a 
snug camp filled with the odor of 
sizzling bacon. 

As the darkness deepened, the chill 
of the northern night reached us and 
we threw logs on the fire, wrapped our 
blankets around us, and settled down 
to enjoy the pleasantest thing of the 
day, the waning camp fire. The 
brands snapped and crackled at first 
and then sank down to a steady, quiet 
glow. A fish jumped just at the edge 
of the rock. Some woods animal 
stirred the leaves behind us. Across 
the bay a whip-poor-will began his 
plaintive call. As we talked with low 


voices of the day’s work and of the 
country before us, all the sounds of 
the night sprang out of the silence. 
The fragrance of ‘‘My Lady Nicotine”’ 
mingled with that of burning pine and 
fresh cut balsam till the glow in the 
pipe bowl went out and the glow of 
the fire faded into the gray of the 
ashes. Then for the dreamless sleep 
that rounds out the camper’s day. 

From Senora we were to swing 
off to the east into unknown country 
so the next day was set aside for the 
first loaf of the trip. There wasn’t 
another soul for five miles in any 
direction so we knew we would be 
undisturbed. One party, with com- 
pass and belt-ax, went to work out the 
portage for the morrow and the rest 
paddled off for a swim and a royal 
feast in a three acre patch of wild 
blackberries so dead ripe that they 
tumbled into the hand at the first 
touch. 

That afternoon a change came over 
the lake. A shift in the wind or a 
new and nearer fire brought the smoke 
till we could smell it in the air. The 
distant shores began to fade till only 
the headlands showed, and then these 
and the islands went and we found 
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‘LONG ISLAND-DOTTED BAYS.” 


ourselves shut in by a strange, gray 
wall that blended with the water till 
the camp seemed to float in air. 
Canoes vanished with it as a frag- 
ment of smoke is lost in the sky. 
Some lost their definitions of location 


and the compass became a necessity. 
And in the night the stars were shut 
out as when a rain cloud settles low 
overhead. 

The rising sun found the camp 
astir. The tents were struck, break- 
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fast hurried through with, and the 
fire put out, the packs strapped to- 
gether and tossed into the canoes, 
and we were off for the ‘‘take out”’ at 
the portage. 

As I balanced my pack on a log, 
preparatory to slipping the straps on, 
I looked back at the lake. A change 
in the wind had cleared the air and 
now islands and headlandsand wooded 
shores stood out sharp and clear in the 


morning sunlight. <A line of ducks 
whistled overhead and settled down 
out in the lake. The loons stopped 
calling and went back to their fishing 
We, with our blind eyes and our spirit 
of unrest, were bidding the lake good- 
bye and she was welcoming the return 
of her children to her untroubled 
waters. I tightened the straps. 
turned to the trail, and Senora became 
only a memory. 


THE COMMISSION ON COUNTRY LIFE 


By Norval D. Kemp 


Secretary to Chairman, Commission on Country Life 


‘THE Commission on Country 

Life as appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the latter part of 
the summer of tgo8 organized and 
formulated its plan of inquiry and 
started its work the first of October. 
At once three main lines of activity 
were put out: A list of questions 
covering the chief aspects of country 
life was mailed to about six hundred 
thousand persons throughout the 
United States whose lives and in- 
terests relate them to country life; 
the Commission took itself to various 
places in the great geographical re- 
gions of the Nation and held hearings 
whereat the country people of these 
regions attended and expressed their 
opinion on rural conditions; and 
special inquiries by correspondence 
were made by the several members 
of the Commission dealing with 
specific phases of this subject matter. 
Early in November President Roose- 
velt suggested that the country people 
of the United States come together in 
their district school houses and discuss 
these matters as they find application 
in the several school districts. 

The progress of the Commission's 
inquiry has recorded more and more 
definitely and unmistakably the de- 
pendence which all persons, regard- 
less of their condition or vocation, 
put upon the power of a system of 
education for the open country which 
will express the life of the country, 


since it is a distinctive life from that 
of the city and town, and lead t 
intellectual, social, spiritual and ma- 
terial development. 

We are indebted to the CoRNELL 
CoUNTRYMAN for the opportunity t 
present what seems to be the present 
attitude of the public mind in rela- 
tion to country life. This attitude 
can be recognized in the following 
letter which is a copy of a letter 
written to the Commission on Country 
Life by Fassett A. Cotton, Superin- 
tendent of Education for Indiana, in 
reply to the suggestion that in that 
State a day be set when the country 
people of every school district in the 
State of Indiana would come to- 
gether in their respective school 
houses and, guided by a carefully 
formulated program, discuss the edu- 
cational needs of each community 
and the full function of the district 
school in relation thereto. The dis- 
cussion would further examine into 
the actual present performance of the 
district school, and conclude with a 
definite immediate plan for promoting 
the growth and usefulness of the 
country school to serve all members of 
the community. 

It is suggested to associate the four 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Kentucky for concerted action in this 
precise matter, and for interchange of 
ideas and matters of interest among 
the States. 
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January 8, 19¢9. 
Dear Sir: 

Your favor of the 7th is at hand. 
[ am so very greatly interested in the 
subject of Country Life and Country 
Schools that I have decided to write 
you at considerable length. 

The relation of rural schools to 
rural life is the greatest educational 
problem of the present day, and as 
yet few have realized its stupendous 
importance. Upon its solution de- 
pends in large measure the future 
welfare and stability of our people. 
This is no idle statement. <A study 
of the factors involved will show that 
it is true. To arrive at conclusions 
of any value at least three phases of 
rural life must be studied—(a) ma- 
terial and commercial progress, (b) 
social life, and (c) the schools. 

The change in farming methods is 
one of the marvels of the century. 
With forests cleared and swamp 
lands redeemed, the steam plow does 
the work of many men. The soil is 
prepared, planted, cultivated and 
the harvest is gathered by machinery. 
The sickle, the scythe, the cradle and 
the flail have given way to the 
mower, the self-binder and header, 
and the steam thresher. The dairy, 
from milking to butter-making, has 
become scientific. Chicken raising 
and stock growing have become 
matters of intelligence instead of 
chance. Good roads, steam rail-ways 
interurbans, rural routes and _ tele- 
phones have all but eliminated time 
and distance, and have brought the 
farm in close touch with everyday 
life in the commercial world. Easy 
transportation and the knowledge of 
market prices have brought the 
farmer a fair return for his products. 
While this progressive spirit has in a 
way touched all farm life, this does 
not by any means tell the whole 
story. . : 

It is still a far cry from the small 
hill-country farm to the wide western 
plains where farming is done on so 
large ascale. The difference between 
what may be called domestic farming 
and commercial farming is tremen- 
dous. It is the difference between 
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the small farm owned and occupied 
and cultivated by the owner for a 
living, and the landed estate owned 
by a syndicate or a wealthy individual 
and farmed for commerce. Mort 
and more as the years come and gi 
must millions of our people get their 
living from the land; and more anc 
more must domestic farming: become 
a dominant factor in the lite cf our 
people. It is with this phase of farm- 
ing rather than with commercial 
farming on a large scale that I am 
interested, and it involves at once the 
questions of social life and education 
of the family. After all it is the 
family that lives on the farm that 
makes the problem an _ interesting 
one. 

Before any reliable conclusions are 
reached certain mistaken notions 
must be corrected. Doubtless the 
stories of farming by machinery and 
the great results of commercial farm- 
ing are responsible for these. To the 
unthinking, farming has come to be 
one long holiday picnic, when every- 
body rides. Nothing can be further 
from the truth. Even with the 
most approved machinery there is 
plenty of work for head and hand on 
the farm; and when it is realized 
that the use of all this up-to-date 
machinery is by no means general, 
and more than that, that its use 
would be impossible on small farms, 
it will be apparent that there is still 
work to do. 

It looks as though the same forces 
that brought farm life in touch with 
the commercial world might easily 
bring it in touch with the social 
world; and they might make possible 
the pleasures, comforts, luxuries and 
culture of city life with none of its 
unpleasant features. But it must be 
admitted that this possibility has not 
been very generally realized. In 
many instances the social life of the 
people has not kept pace with ma- 
terial prosperity. Big barns filled 
with grain, wide fields over which 
blooded stock roams, and the latest 
farm machinery have often kept the 
dwelling house small and_ barren 
enough of comfort and beauty. And 
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so it may be fairly stated that the 
home interests have not always kept 
pace with the material interests of 
the farm. The mothers and daugh- 
ters who have borne their share of the 
burden of toil have been the larger 
sufferers. Under existing conditions 
it is not strange that farmer’s child- 
ren are attracted to city life, and that 
they leave the farm. Life is too hard 
and the social advantages are too few 
and far between. It has been sug- 
gested that the custom of European 
farmers who live in villages would 
solve the problem. It is thought 
that such local centers would relieve 
the isolation and furnish the much 
needed social life. 

The real solution of the problem in 
this country lies in the cooperation 
of economic, social and educational 
forces with the school as the center. 
There is a vital relation between 
country life and the country school 
which has not been seen. The 
country school has not even begun to 
fulfillits mission. Hitherto all schools 
have been alike—city, country and 
town. Their province has not been 
to educate, to develop boys and girls 
into men and women, but simply to 
impart facts of arithmetic, geography 
and history. The country has had 
such schools but they have never 
recognized their distinctive environ- 
ment or let it make any difference in 
their mode of procedure. They have 
never realized that their problem is a 
distinct one, nor that the means are 
peculiar. The farmers could not 
solve the problem: they have their 
own work to do, and it isn’t their 
business. And educators have wor- 
shipped tradition so long that it has 
been almost impossible for them to 
look fairly and squarely at the 
nature, conditions, environment and 
needs of a child and let these deter- 
mine the process and means of edu- 
cation. 

Now with the school as the center of 
township life, economic, social and 
educational interests can work out the 
solution together. The school center 
is better than the village center. It 
is doubtful if the latter is possible. 


In the nature of the case most farmers 
must live on their farms. Those 
whose circumstances would permit 
could build their homes in the school 
center vicinity, but the school, either 
the consolidated or the large district 
school, must be the center. The 
township school should be conducted 
under the ideal conditions mentioned 
above. The teachers should be well 
prepared men and women thoroughly 
in touch with the problems and in- 
terests of the township, and __per- 
manent residents of the community. 
They should understand the relation 
of education and agriculture, and 
should be able to create in the boys 
and girls a love for the land. The 
school should be the center of social 
life where the farmers’ families could 
assemble frequently to hear lectures, 
to enjoy concerts and_ high-class 
entertainments, and to discuss prob- 
lems of vital community interest. 
The teachers should be capable of 
directing all of this life and of taking 
part init. The school center should 
be the meeting place for farmers’ 
institutes and clubs, and should be 
the political center of the township 
where all civic questions could be dis- 
cussed. What phases of life the prin- 
ciples of centralization shall include 
the community will easily decide. 
Good roads from every direction will 
center here, and convenience will 
shortly locate all residences upon 
these direct lines. Of course, the 
natural conditions of the township 
must determine the center or centers, 
for hills, streams, and size of the 
township may make more than one 
center necessary. 

Three things, then, are fundamental 
inthis problem: First: the co-opera- 
tion of economic, social and educa- 
tional forces with the school as the 
center is absolutely essential. The 
one-room isolated school, unless a 
very large one, can no longer meet 
the needs of the people. Second: 
community life with its dominant 
interest, agriculture, must determine 
the nature of the work in the school 
and the mode of procedure. Third: 
the teachers must be well prepared 
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men and women, capable of dealing 
with the problems of life, willing to 
make the community their _per- 
manent home, and to take the solu- 
tion of its economic, social and educa- 
tional problems as their life work. 

I shall be glad to cooperate with 
the States mentioned, and shall get 
the press of this State back of the 
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movement as outlined above as soon 
as the date is agreed upon. 
Yours very truly, 
Fassett A. Cotton 


Norval D. Kemp, 
Secretary to the Chairman 
Commission on Country Life, 
Washington, D. C. 


LA VINA GRANDE 


By E. 


Ward 


Carpinteria Valley, Cal. 


N the Carpinteria Valley in Santa 

Barbara County, California, is 

a huge grape vine that has the claim 

made for it of being the largest in 

the world, a claim that has remain- 

ed unchallenged for a_ score of 
years. 

Two branches twisted around each 
other form the main trunk which 
measures nine feet, nine inches in cir- 
cumference at the base, and eight 
feet, two inches where the lateral 
branching begins at a height of five 
and a half feet from the ground. The 
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largest lateral branch has a circum- 
ference of three feet, eleven and a half 
inches, six feet from the main trunk. 
The present trellis measures one hun- 
dred and twenty feet by one hundred 
and ten feet and has been enlarged 
but very little in the last twenty years. 
If the vine were not severely pruned 
every year it is hard to tell how far its 
branches might extend. The crop 
for 1908 was six tons of grapes, and it 
is estimated that from ten to twelve 
tons were harvested from the vine in a 
single season a decade or more ago. 


LA VINA GRANDE 


















Figures’are hard facts, but a better 
appreciation of the magnitude of the 
vine may be gained if it is said that 
one person can span only about two 
thirds of the circumference of the 
trunk, and that, allowing three square 
feet to a person over four thousand 
people could easily stand under the 
noonday shade of the vine. It was 
under this vine that the Carpinteria 
precinct held its first election after the 
American government assumed con- 
trol of California. 

There is no particular romance con- 
nected with the planting of the vine. 
In 1842, a young Spanish woman, 
Dona Ayala, put the cutting into the 
ground and soil and climate have 
done the rest. The grape is a wine 
grape of the Mission variety, some- 
what resembling the Concord in ap- 
pearance, though not as large, and 
yet more juicy. The clusters are very 
large, some of them weighing from two 
toten pounds. There seems to be no 
definite history of the introduction of 
this grape into California, but legend 
has it that the Mission Fathers 
brought it with them, hence the name. 
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No effort is made to show off the 
grape vine. It stands humbly in the 
back yard of its owner and the one 
indication of its whereabouts is the 
simple inscription, “Big Grape-vine”’ 
at the lane leading from the highway 
to the place. Pictures of this vine 
have been used frequently by boosters 
of other towns and they have credited 
the vine to other localities, but no 
steps have been taken to punish the 
offenders. The game can hardly be 
plaved much longer for in spite of the 
modest seclusion of the vine its fame 
has spread and it is safe to say that 
now there are but few tourists who 
visit that section without going to 
see it. Photographs of the vine may 
be a familiar sight, and figures about 
it may be learned by rote, neverthe- 
less the actual sight of the prodigy 
gives the visitor a shock of surprise at 
its remarkable immensity. 


Epitors Note: This article is the second in the 
series dealing with Big Trees, and though the subject 
is a vine, in this case, rather than a tree. we find it 
sufficiently unique and imposing to be thus included 
We feel that there must be many other such re 
markable features about the country and, shal! be 
glad to receive contributions corcerning them from 
our readers 


THE TILE DKAIN 


by L. H. Pailey 


AR under the ground 
As men pass by 
Unseen and alone 


I silently lie. 


Under bottoms of springs 
And under the pools, 
‘Neath slopes of long fields 
And under old stools 

Of bush and of briar, 
‘Neath roots of the grass 
On hardlands and swale, 

I straightforwardly pass. 


I teel the cool earth 


And the slow trickling streams, 


And roots of big trees 
That pry in my seams; 
And crawling things find 
When pursued by alarms 

A welcome retreat 

As they hide in my arms. 
The soft summer showers 
And the long winter rains, 
The springtime that floods 
And the autumn that wanes, 
The tempests that rend 
With their sudden aftright, 
They disquiet me not 
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In the day or the night. 
Far down to the bank 

Of the creek I run 

And unburden my freight 
To the stream and the sun; 
And oft to my mouth 

The yellow-birds come 
And drink to their fill 
When the stream is dumb. 
The cattle I hear 


As they move on the land, 


And the burrowing folk 
That build in the sand. 


When the plow-team tramps 


On the full crunching earth 

I feel the hard thrusts 

Of the first harvest birth; 

But the plowman thinks not 
That I lie down below 

And tireless prepare 

For the harvests to grow. 

The rootlets reach down 

As the waters I drain, 

For the soils break fine 
Where they sodden had lain ; 
And the air breathes in 
Through my welcoming pores 
And persuades from the depths 
Their hard-hoarded stores. 


And as seasons return 
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All the pastures above 
Respond to a touch 
That he knows not of. 


Years in and years on 

I rest in my bed 

And draw down the rains 
When the farmer is dead; 
And nothing I care 

That the people know not 
Whether I am 

Or where is my lot. 

All secrets I hold 

Of the dead and the live, 
For they all come at last 
To the soil where I strive 
Calm and content 

I silently lie 

And carry my work 


As men pass by. 
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IRRIGATION IN PEACH ORCHARDS 


By W. F. Crowley 


Editor ‘‘ The Denver Eye,” Montiose, Col. 


ECAUSE the peach tree requires 
moisture than the apple, 
peach orchards may be made _pro- 
fitable under an irrigation system 
that would be inadequate to supply 
the needs of a commercial apple 
orchard. Peach plantings have been 
made and kept in a thrifty growing 
condition by hauling water the first 
tivo ‘ However, when the 
trees reach the bearing age water 
should be at hand ready for applica- 
tion at all times during the growing 
season and up to the maturing of the 
fruit. The peach, like almost all fruits 
requires most moisture just before 
ripening as this is the stage of most 
rapid growth. The chief advantage 
of irrigation over the natural rainfall 
in growing the peach is that when 
rains occur at the time of maturing, 
the peach 1s made soft and Watery and 
will not “hold up” im handling or ship- 
ment. The fruit ripens too rapidly 
during or just following a rainy sea- 
son. This is not the case where the 
atmosphere is dry and water is ap- 
plied to the soil by means of 
tion. 

While such varieties as the Alexan- 
der, Sneed, Waterloo and Mountain 
Rose are not adapted for long dis- 
tance shipment and even though 
grown by irrigation are too juicy 
to bear handling, such kinds as Early 
and Late Crawford, Carman and Ei- 
berta grown by irrigation and picked 
at the proper time will bear trans- 
portation to a great distance and will 
“hold up” on the market long enough 
to give the buyers a chance to make 
some profit off the fruit. In a dry 
climate, with much sunshine it is 
possible by proper irrigation to get a 
splendid color and size to the fruit 
which enables the grower to pick it 
while yet hard and sound and still 
have it open up as fine on the market 
as if fully ripened on the tree. 

Irrigation alone will not do all these 
things. Proper culture, pruning and 


less 


seasons. 


irriga- 


thinning of the fruit are necessary to 
produce the finest quality and get the 
size which is necessary to bring top 
prices on the market. The trouble of 
many orchardists in the irrigation 
districts is that they depend too much 
on urigation for results. An orchard 
can be grown with half the water that 
is sometimes applied by giving proper 
cultivation and an annual deep plow- 
ing in order to let the water penetrate 
the subsoil at each irrigation. More 
attention to the subsoil would mean 
many dollars annually to orchard 
growers all over the country. The 
subsoil is of greater importance to the 
root system of a tree than the top soil. 
IRRIGATION OF THE YOUNG ORCHARD 

In planting an orchard in the irri 
gated portions of the country, early 
spring is the time. After 
thorough and deep preparation of the 
soil for the orchard, lay off the rows 
in the direction the water is to run. 
This will depend on the contour of the 
land. Where it is comparatively level 
allow the rows to run in the direction 
of greatest fall, but if the land is quite 
steep it is preferable to run the rows 
diagonally with the slope or to go 
around the hill sides something on 
the plan of a terraced garden tract. 
Where the rows must necessarily have 
considerable fall it is important to 
use only a very small stream of water 
in each furrow to avoid washing. 

With a strong, swift team and an 
ordinary mold-board plow, going up 
and down where the row is to stand a 
deep ditch is opened. When this is 
well done but little if any digging is 
necessary to accommodate the roots 
of a good thrifty young peach tree. 
When the trees are planted in a row 
the water is immediately turned 
down the ditch in which they are set. 
A small stream runs slowly, saturating 
the soil to a great depth and thor- 
oughly settling the earth among the 
roots of the newly planted 


best 


trees. 

















Water is usually allowed to run from 
six to twelve hours at this first irriga- 
tion. When the soil has dried on 
top sufficiently to admit of the use of 
a horse and plow, a furrow is thrown 
from each side toward the row, filling 
the ditch, banking up the trees to a 
proper height and leaving a furrow 
about one foot from the trees on each 


side, for use in giving the second 
irrigation. 
On most soils the young orchard 


will require irrigation about once in 
two weeks though by good cultiva- 
tion it can be made to go from three 
weeks to a month between ‘“‘drinks”’ 
with no ill effects. Irrigation of the 
young orchard should cease about the 
middle of August in order to allow the 
wood to fully ripen before cold 
weather. Older orchards and espe- 
cially those bearing heavy crops will 
not require this precaution as they 
naturally mature the current season's 
wood when ripening the crop. Early 
peaches may start a second growth 
that will be too tender to withstand 
the first cold snap if irrigation is con- 
tinued too late. It is more important 
to ripen the wood of the peach than 
that of the apple, because the crop is 
always produced on the young wood, 
and fruit buds are liable to be quite 
tender if the wood is kept growing too 
late. 


METHODS OF IRRIGATION 


In irrigating the young peach 
orchard furrows close up to the trees 
may do for the first year. After that 
the middle ground between the rows 
should be furrowed at least every 
three or four feet and watered as 
regularly as the furrows close up to 
the trunks. Some of our readers 
may be at a loss to know why we 
should not flood the entire surface, as 
is done inirrigating wheat, alfalfa, etc., 
in many places. For one reason 
flooding causes most soils to bake and 
become very hard after being exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun as they 
are between tree rows. Another im- 
portant reason is that irrigation in 
furrows is more easily and rapidly 
accomplished and requires less water 
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to cover the same area. In furrow 
irrigation we have a sort of semi-sub- 
irrigation system. The furrows are 
made with the ordinary single shovel 
plow or with a two-horse marker. 
They are from four to six inches deep 
and the same width at the surface. 
A small stream trickling down each 
furrow will in the course of from 6 
to 24 hours, according to the charac- 
ter of the soil, soak across from one 
furrow to another two or three feet 
apart. 

In cultivation no attention is given 
to these little furrows. Sometimes 
the cultivators go cross-wise of the 
rows and again they go up and down 
following the furrows. But when the 
time arrivesfor anotherirrigation fresh 
furrows are made. It is usually best 
to cultivate the ground as soon as dry 
enough to work after each irrigation. 
The furrows if used continuously 
without replowing would become 
coated with a sediment from the irri- 
gation waters so that the moisture 
would not readily through the 
crust into the soil. 


Set 


WINTER IRRIGATION 

In some sections where water is 
scarce during the summer months and 
where the winters are dry and change- 
able, freezing and thawing alternately, 
it is desirable to thoroughly soak the 
orchard lands at least once in mid- 
winter. For this winter irrigation 
the furrows are not of much value as 
the ice freezing causes the water to 
rise and overflow the entire surface 
between the tree rows, around the 
bodies of the trees and even in some 
instances getting out into the public 
Where winter irrigationisthus 
practiced the trees require much less 
water during summer and the soil is 
more easily cultivated after having 


roads. 


been covered with ice much of the 
winter. 
MIXED PLANTING NOT GOOD IN IRRI- 


GATED COUNTRIES 

In planting peach trees always put 
the early and late varieties in separate 
rows. As explained in the first part 
of this article the peach needs most 





















moisture when maturing the fruit. 
For convenience in irrigation, as well 
as economy in picking the crop, varie- 
tiesshould be planted in separate rows. 
For the same reason, though more 
emphatically, apples and_ peaches 
should never be planted together in 
anirrigatedorchard. When the apple 
is maturing its crop late in the fall and 
needs extra moisture for the process 
the peach is preparing for winter and 
needs dry feet. 

If the soil of a certain farm varies, 
the peaches, plums and cherries should 
be planted on the driest, best drained 
portion giving the apple, pear and 
small truits the heavier soil. 


COST AND PROFITS IN IRRIGATED PEACH 
ORCHARDS 

The price of irrigated lands is rising 
every year. The arid lands are worth 
but little till water is applied. So the 
cost of raw lands suitable for peach 
orchards varies from $50 to $400 per 
acre according to location and water 
right. Very little desirable land with 
never failing water supply can be 
bought for less than $100 per acre 
including perpetual water right, which 
means a certain amount of stock in a 
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ditch or reservoir system. The cost 
of maintaining canals, ditches and 
reservoirs varies in different sections. 
In most parts of Colorado it runs 
from $1.00 to $3.00 per acre annually. 
Then the cost of applying water to 
the orchard is from $3.00 an acre to 
$8.00 including furrowing for irriga- 
tion. It will thus be seen that while 
the expense is great on a large tract 
it does not count up very fast on the 
five or ten acre fruit farm and these are 
the kind that yield best results. 
The peach crop from well handled 
irrigated orchards brings from $150 
to $500 per acre. Of course there are 
many expenses aside from that of 
irrigation; it is, in fact, a small item 
in the total expense, though a big 
item in increasing the yield and im- 
proving the quality of the peach crop. 
Profits from peach orchards in the 
Palisade and North Fork districts of 
Colorado are so good and so general 
that bearing orchards, four to six 
years old, sell at prices ranging from 
$600 to $1500 per acre. And there 
seems no danger of the business being 
over done as the shipping associations 
of those districts the past season 
could not fill over half their order for 
fancy Elbertas. 


NATURE-STUDY IN CITIES 


A Communication Sent by “Uncle John” Spencer 


MSs Kate Denan of the Cam- 

den, N. J., schools sends the 
following letter concerning her suc- 
cess in children’s gardens: 

“T will endeavor to answer your 
questions concerning my garden work 
with my pupils. I have taught the 
work in grades 3 to 6 inclusive giving 
lessons twice each week—that is if 
you wish to call heart to heart talks 
that of teaching. The children were 
that interested that they complained, 
if for some reason it became necessary 
to omit a lesson, which is not their 
attitude toward normal instruction. 
This interest went on past the child- 
ren to the parents. The children did 
their gardening at home where they 





were occasionally inspected by the 
teacher and who sent me a report of 
conditions that she found and I in 
turn reported to the City Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Of these re- 
ports he says ‘I desire to express my 
satisfaction with the reports of the 
garden work. It is certainly very 
interesting and I am sure that the 
interest that has been taken in the 
work by the teacher is responsible for 
the progress,that has been shown by 
the children. 

‘‘We have made use of newspaper 
comment to inspire the children in 
their garden work. They enjoy pub- 
licity no less than grown people. 
Newspaper method has a beneficial 

























A SCHOOL GARDEN 


influence in spreading the work to 
other schools. 

‘It has a collateral benefit by break- 
ing the monotony of the school room. 
Gardening is a live subject and 
learning the multiplication table is 
not. 

‘IT much prefer home gardens rather 
than a plat in a vacant lot. The in- 
spiration that comes from ownership 
is greater if it is there every day, and 
becomes a family affair and has 
greater protection from vandals. 

‘“T hope toinduce a nearby church 
to convert a wilderness and ‘catch 
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EXHIBIT. 


all’ place about the church into 
something attractive. 

‘Our boys usually select vegetables 
and the girls flowers. One need not 
be surprised because of this diverse 
tendency. It is but natural the 
material and the esthetic. Men think 
of comfort and women appearance. 

“The garden work is not required. 
The list of volunteers is twice the num- 
ber this year as compared with last. 

‘The County Fair consisting of an 
exhibit of the children’s products is a 
great incentive and adds much to the 
enthusiasm.” 
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THE NATIONAL APPLE SHOW 


By John Craig 


Professor of 


AA ANY people have been anxious 
- to know the outcome of the 
extensively advertised apple show 
held at Spokane, Washington, the 
early part of December. In a word 
it was a magnificent success. ‘More 
apples than were ever brought to- 
gether in a single exhibit’’ said one of 
the judges. This was literally true for 
there were prizes for car load lots 
and prizes worth while. It is worth 
while taking a fling at a $1500 prize 
even if it takes a carload to make the 
entry. 

Never before was there a fruit show 
with such a blaze of color due to a dis- 
play of highly tinted apples; and this 
is where the western apple shines. 
The color is truly wonderful. Wine- 
sap, Arkansas Black, Spitzenburg, 
Jonathan, take on deep rich tints 
only suggested in other regions and 
their size is fully in keeping with the 
color. Under irrigated conditions a 
product of wonderful beauty is de- 
veloped. Our western friends do 
not claim everything, however, and 
are willing to concede that the largest 
size is not correlated with the highest 
quality. On the other hand ap- 
pearance sells the fruit and the best 
varieties are very good. 

There was keen competition in most 
of the sections as for instance in the 
“District Display’ there were twenty- 
three entries. It might be said that 
the contest as a whole was a four 
cornered one between the Hood 
River, Wenatchee and Yakima Valleys 
of Oregon and Washington, and 
British Columbia, the last making the 
fourth important factor. Wenatchee 
Valley secured the largest share of 
first premiums. The fruit was beauti- 
fully colored, uniformly graded and 
remarkably free from blemish. In 
addition to this, the installation in 
every case was exceedingly artistic. 
Wenatchee captured both car lot and 
district display prizes; British Col- 
umbia with exhibits from Kelowana 





Horticulture 


and Grand Forks made an excellent 
showing securing second on district 
display with a_ beautiful collection 
correctly named and absolutely sound. 
The car lot and district classes 
aroused keen rivalry and the judges 
were obliged to justify their awards by 
giving each entry a copy of his score 
card. A Wenatchee Valley grower, 
Mike Horan, won first prize, the 
second and third going to Yakima 
Valley, Washington and Bitter Root 
Valley, Montana, respectively. 
Outside of Oregon, Washington 
and British Columbia there was com- 
paratively little competition. Idaho 
sent in some good fruit while Montana 
secured third prize on a car lot with 
an entry of McIntosh Red from the 
Bitter Root region. Very fine they 
were too. North Carolina sent an 
interesting collection for exhibition 
only. New York was represented for 
a day or two by three barrels of poor 
commercial stock sent forward in a 
heated car. This exhibit created 
such an uproar on the part of former 
New Yorkers who *‘knew better” that 
it was withdrawn. It appears that 
the Apple Show management desiring 
a good representative sample of the 
commercial apples of the east tele- 
graphed to Messrs Simon, Shuttle- 
worth & Co., of New York to forward 
them as soon as possible by express. 
What steps this firm took to secure 
them are not known but the results 
through carelessness or bad judgment 
were certainly very poor. <A poorer 
lot of Russets and Baldwins it would 
be hard to find. By their connection 
in this transaction itis safe to say that 
the firm in question did not bring 
glory upon itself either in the east or 
in the west. It looked like gross 
carelessness or cold blooded indif- 
ference, neither quite defensible on the 
part of large New York apple buyers. 
The one judge system with the 
score card was employed throughout. 
The list included the professors of 
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Horticulture of Oregon, Washington 
Lewis and Thornton, both Cornel- 
lians), Idaho, Montana, Iowa, and 
New York (the writer) and Senator 
Dunlap of Illinois. The judging 
covered the greater part of three days, 
and the principal actors heaved a sigh 
f relief when the job was done. 

The attendance at the show was 
large and the financial returns such 
that the management is already mak- 
ing plans for another larger and big- 
ger, in 1909. <A part of the crowd 
was undoubtedly attracted by the 
really first class vaudeville each after- 
noon and evening. There was no 
lion tamer but there was an equally 
interesting individual in the person 
of a “bee tamer’ who took remark- 
able liberties with a lively hive of bees, 
in a wire screen enclosure. Little 
stunts like dropping a handful of bees 
into his shirt bosom or into his hat and 
then putting it on his head were 
“easy”’ for him. This prince of **Bee 
Tamers” comes from W. J. Bryan’s 
town, in Nebraska and hands out a 
line of eloquence almost equal to the 
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“peerless”? one while taking unusual 
liberues with her of the stinger. 

The show has advertised the apple 
growing possibilities of the country 
in a striking manner; has directed the 
attention of young men to the irri- 
gated regions of the Pacific Slope; has 
again emphasized the fact that in the 
matter of grading the Pacific Coast 
packers are far ahead of the East; and 
finally it will impress upon the Eastern 
fruit grower that right here is a lesson 
worth learning. The eastern pro- 
ducers cannot afford to lose the cream 
of the home market returns by 
failure to attend to such fundamentals 
as grading and packing. Perhaps 
this show has done more than any 
other one thing to draw attention to 
the superior advantages of the box 
package as a receptacle for high class 
fruit. Eastern fruit growers must 
recognize this. A few years ago 
commission men and fruit dealers in 
the east discouraged the box as an 
apple package, now they accept it 
without demur. It has come to 
stay. 


FARMERS’ WEEK 


By R. J]. Shepard, ’1o 


‘THE week of the 22d of Febru- 

ary will mark the largest 
event of the Agricultural College year. 
This is known to all thruout the 
State, and indeed, to many outside of 
the State, as FARMERS’ WEEK. 
It is just what the name signifies: 
a gathering of all people interested in 
Agriculture; a reunion of all old stu- 
dents of the college, making no dif- 
ference whether they are graduates, 
specials, or short-course men; and 
last but not least, the farmers of the 
State. Last year the people turned 
out better than we had even ex- 
pected, but this year the indications 
point to a record breaker. The 
citizens of Ithaca have kindly opened 
their houses for the accommodation 
of our guests, and rooms can be had at 
very moderate rates. This is an 
advantage over a hotel,asa good share 


of these rooms will be near the Agri- 
cultural buildings and thus people 
will be within easy reach of the lectures 
and exhibits at all times. 

Every minute of the week will be 
taken up with something and people 
coming here will have no time hanging 
idly on their hands. There will be 
something for everyone, from the 
oldest father or grandfather to the child 
in the district school. In naming 
over some of these things we will start 
with the boy or girl in the district 
school. On January 29th, which will 
be known as Corn Day, the boys all 
over the State brought to their 
school the ten best ears of corn that 
they could find. These were judged 
by three of the best farmers in that 
vicinity and prizes awarded. The 
girls at the same time served some 
simple thing made from corn and its 
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products. Then every school after 
its Corn Show could send the five best 
ten-year exhibits to the Cornell Corn 
Show at the College of Agriculture 
during Farmers’ Week. To each of 
the five Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 
sending in the best five ten-ear 
exhibits, a banner for the school room 
will be given. 

At the same time a corn show will 
be held for every man in the State. 
This will be held under the supervision 
of the Agronomy Department, the 
students in the Farm Crops course 
doing all the work. The purpose of 
this Show is to try if possible to in- 
duce farmers throughout the State to 
become interested in the bettering of 
their corn crop and to do it them- 
selves by the different methods of 
selection. There is no reason why it 
cannot be done in this State as it has 
in the west, and the one aim of the 
Show will be to forward this move- 
ment. 

In the department of Animal Hus- 
bandry there will be plenty doing. 
On special days there will be 
slaughtering in the new building show- 
ing the model way to kill and dress the 
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different farm animals. This is some- 
thing that should be of interest to 
everyone. Then at intervals in the 
same building there will be exhibi- 
tions of judging animals, especially 
horses, cows and sheep. In _ the 
Poultry department there will be 
educational demonstrations every day 
and along many different lines. But 
the thing that will arouse the greatest 
interest among poultrymen, will be 
the Poultry Institute which will last 
three days and will be held in the 
Dairy building. 

The Horticulture department will 
have an exhibit which will be some- 
thing like the Annual Fruit Exhibit 
held in the college every fall. All 
the fruit that can be obtained will be 
put on exhibition altho it is hard to 
get it at this time of the year. The 
greatest stress will be laid along other 
lines. The best packages, boxes, etc. 
will be shown. A large collection of 
fruit products have been collected 
and also will be shown. Another 
feature will be an exhibition of the 
outputs of the different nurseries of 
Western New York, that part of the 
State being famous along these lines. 





PREPARING FOR THE 


POULTRY SHOW, 


1908 FARMERS WEEK. 
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Then comes the part in which the 
women are interested. Miss Van 
Rensselaer and Miss Rose have worked 
up a set of demonstrations along the 
lines of Farm Home Features, Home 
Economics and Special problems under 
Foods. These will be held on the 
fourth floor of the main building in 
the rooms which that department uses. 

All this time there will be given 
lectures in the different departments 
about every conceivable thing that a 
farmer will want to know. Probably 
two or more lectures will be going on 
at the same time so a person will 
have to choose that one which he 
thinks will do him the most good and 
then go to it. At these lectures an op- 
portunity will be given everyone to ask 
questions, and indeed that is just 
what the professors want. During 
the week several organizations will 
meet, making this their place of 
meeting every year. The largest one 
under this head will be the Agri- 
cultural Experimenters’ League. This 
is an organization of farmers of the 
State who do experimenting during 
the year on their farms and then 
come here and tell of their results. 
At this time several lectures will be 
given by prominent farmers. This 
is primarily a meeting of the farmers, 
for the farmers and carried on by the 
farmers themselves and the floor is 
open to anyone who wishes to find 
out anything or who wishes to tell 
anything he has found out. Then 
there will be a meeting of the Railroad 
Men’s Educational Society. Also a 
gathering of all those interested in 
the Rural School subjects. 

On one night of the week will be 
held a general gathering of all the 
people here at that time. At this 
meeting Dean Bailey will speak, 
probably some speaker from out of 
town, and the winner of the Agri- 
cultural Debate Stage. Everyone 
is invited anda general good time 
is assured, every one trying to be- 
come acquainted with everyone else. 
And last but not least, the reunion of 
the different classes. This is the best 
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place, where old classmates can get 
together and talk over old times and 
also reorganize. Last year I hap- 
pened to come upon two fellows in a 
room talking very earnestly. They 
began to laugh when they saw me and 
I asked them what they were doing. 
They said they were having a reunion 
of their class and that they were trying 
their best to make it hang together. 
That showed the right spirit and if 
others would only try to do as well 
there would be a more united spirit 
among the farmers of the State than 
there is now. 

With the meetings, lectures, demon- 
strations, etc., that I have named 
above, the week will be well filled. 
An earnest invitation is sent to every- 
one and it is hoped that many who 
were not here last year will come this 
year. The college is endeavoring to 
serve the people of the State and it 
is their right to derive some of the 
benefit from it, It is with this 
purpose in view that the college is 
offering this Farmers’ Week. Last 
year there was at least one man and 
his wife who took that view of the 
situation. I happened to meet them 
the first day they arrived. It seems 
that they had recently moved out of 
New York City on to a small farm on 
the Hudson. They told me some- 
thing of their new farm life and then 
the wife told me something about her 
husband and the real reason why 
they had come to Farmers’ Week. 
Early in the spring he had taken some 
onions and planted them in the garden, 
(upside down). As time went on they 
did not come up, and when early 
summer came they were not above 
ground. It puzzled and_ worried 
him all summer and fall to think that 
they should not come up after plant- 
ing such a good variety. During 
December he heard of Farmer's Week 
and he determined to go to that College 
of Agriculture and find out why those 
onions did not come up. And that, 
she said, was the reason they were 
here. Let us hope he found out the 
reason for his failure. 
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A SUCCESSFUL FARMER 


By F. 


ask George W. 
Atlanta, N. Y. 
attributed his suc- 
he would probably 


[° you were to 
Jackman of 
to what he most 


cess as a farmer, 


reply, “I plan my work carefully and 
thoughtfully and then proceed to 
work out the plan. That his farm 
is today the aoe of a well worked 
out la is a fact that is clearly seen 
by ae who know him. When 
Mr. Jackman purchased his farm 


some six years ago, he had to face a 
situation that looked rather dubious 
and not all encouraging. The former 
owner was one of those men who re- 
moved everything from the land and 
placed nothing in return. The low 
productivity of the soil and the 
dilapidated condition of the buildings 
largely evidenced this fact. But what 
was then one of the poorest produc- 
ing farms in the community is now 
one of the best, if not the best. 

The farm itself is located about one 
mile northwest of Atlanta, in the 
beautiful Cohocton River valley. It 
contains eighty-five acres wed of 
which are tilled the remz 1inder being 
devoted to pasture land. The soil is 
a gravelly loam, having a gravelly 
sub-soil. It is a general farm in 
character with potatoes and sheep as 
specialties. It might be well to men- 
tion that Atlanta is one of the largest 
rural potato markets in the country, 
there being shipped annually from 
this point over five hundred carloads. 

Mr. Jackman plants about fifteen 
acres to potatoes each year, for he 
thinks that this is an ideal acreage 
for a farm of this size. When he first 
took possession of the farm the land 
was yielding a little less than ninety 
bushels per acre, but now it is pro- 
ducing an average of two hundred 
and fifty bushels per acre, an average 
which he expects to increase year by 


vear. The principal reasons for his 
success aS a potato grower are: 
First,a well prepared seed-bed:; sec- 


ond, a wise and judicious selection of 


seed; and third,a thorough cultivation. 


N. Darling, ’10 


The seed-bed is prepared to bring 
about a moist, mellow, and well 
drained soil. Contrary to the general 
rule, the ground is never plowed in 
the fall, but in the spring after a good 
application of stable manure has been 
made with a manure spreader. Mr. 
Jackman claims that for a three year 
rotation this is the best plan, or at 
least experience has proved it to be 
the best for him. He further be- 
lieves that ploughing a uniform depth 
of six or seven inches with a sulky 
plow is another important advantage 
in the preparation of the seed-bed. 

In his opinion a wise and judicious 
selection of seed is a very valuable 
requisite. The varieties from which 
he selects his seed are the German 
Queen and the Sir Walter Raleigh. 
To kill the scab spores, he soaks the 
tubers from one to two hours in a 
solution consisting of one pint of 
formalin and twenty-five gallons of 
water. Probably the result of this 
treatment of the seed more than any 
other, has given Mr. Jackman the 
name of marketing the best wagon 
loads of potatoes of any other farmer 
in the community. At any rate the 
buyers are of this opinion for they 
are always glad to pay him a fancy 
price in order that they may have 
good stock to “top out” their car- 
loads. The tubers are cut into pieces 
of nearly uniform size having at least 
one eye to the piece, and are planted 
with a potato planter, sixteen inches 
apart in rows thirty-three inches 
wide, 

Regarding the question of cultiva- 
tion his ideas are as follows: “‘I be- 
lieve in a thorough cultivation of the 
crop. Last year I went thru my 
potatoes with the cultivator as many 
as thirteen times. About ten days 
after planting my field is harrowed 
either with a spike tooth harrow or a 
weeder. Often this is repeated be- 
fore the plants appear above the 
ground. Just as soon as the plants 
begin to prick thru the surface of the 











soil, I use the cultivator, being care- 
ful not to disturb the growing plant by 
cultivating too deeply. This shallow 
cultivation within a few days is fol- 
lowed by a deep one, the main 
thing being to keep the soil porous. 
We should use our cultivators and 
harrows just as early in the season as 
possible, for in this way we will break 
up the crust that the late fall rains 
and winter snows have formed, thus 
admitting the air that is needed to 
unlock the dormant plant food. It is 
important also from the stand point 
of economy, since superior tillage 
more cheaply increases the produc- 
tion of good lands than the purchase 
of large quantities of fertilizers.” 

During the past three years, his 
potato crop has yielded himan average 
of one hundred dollars per acre. 
This source of income alone is com- 
mendable, considering that there are 
fifteen good producing acres. 

Another important feature of this 
farmer’s progress is his sheep  in- 
dustry. <Altho his flock consists of 
only one hundred and_ twenty-five 
head, he makes them pay him a fair 
dividend, by employing the most 
successful methods of flockmasters in 
the breeding, housing, care and feed- 
ing of sheep. One reason for his 
having a small flock is that he sells 
the lambs when they are about ten 
weeks old, thus eliminating a large 
item of expense in the feeding of 
growing lambs. This industry is an 
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important consideration with him for 
he figures each sheep as being worth 
ten dollars a year to him. 

Besides these two specialties Mr. 
Jackman is engaged in diversified 
farming. Usually he has five acres 
of wheat, fifteen acres of oats and a 
few acres of barley and of buckwheat. 
One year he planted five acres to 
cabbage and the crop yielded him 
one hundred and twenty dollars per 
acre. For oats he always plows at 
least eight inches deep, the plowing 
being done in the fall. This is done 
to get the value of the manure 
that was turned under the year be- 
fore. 

Mr. Jackman is a successful farmer, 
because he makes his business pay 
him money. Last year his 
farm yielded him, besides living ex- 
penses, an income of one thousand 
dollars. This is rather noteworthy 
when one considers that he has tw 
children attending school away from 
home. 

This farmer is the type of man that 
every rural community needs, for he 
is a careful observer and painstaking 
student who reads much and keeps 
in close touch with the Experiment 
Station. Thru his exhibition of good 
farming he has already had a marked 
influence over his neighbors. For 
instance, one man recently remarked, 
“T thought that I knew how to farm it 
before Jackman came here, but | 
have found out that I didn’t.” 
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FEBRUARY, 1909 





The CouNTRYMAN announces with 
regret the resignation of E. L. Baker, 
‘og, from the Editorial Staff. Mr. 
Baker who has registered for work 71 
absentia, leaves the office of Alumni 
News Editor vacant, and until the 
spring elections no selection of a suc- 
cessor for 1909-10 will be made. 
The department will, however, be con- 
tinued as usual, and again we urge the 
contribution of news from our alumni. 

The February issue 
monthly 
magazine that con- 


of any 


Abraham 


Lincoln. tains neither a eu- 


logy, an apprecia- 
tion, an anecdote or some more or less 
lengthy consideration of Abraham 
Lincoln, is indeed conspicuous by its 
absence. So, too, the CoUNTRYMAN, 
which deals primarily with phases of 
agriculture, considers fitting, in every 
way, comment upon this centennial 
anniversary of a man who though 


touching but lightly this vocation of 


the country,was still of vast influence in 
augmenting the welfare of the nation. 
Yet Abraham Lincoln was of the 
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Born in the backwoods, of 
parents who knew the hardships and 


country. 


struggles of the pioneer farmer, he 
absorbed, from his boyhood environ- 
ment, the strength, the resistance, the 
energy of the power of nature. And 
these attributes he transformed into 
success and triumph in educating 
himself, in gaining legal prominence 
and in maintaining his magnificent 
diplomatic administration. His bio- 
graphy chronicles the life of a supreme 
example of the true American, the 
son of the very life and truth and 
integrity of a great nation. And 
where, more thanin the open unsul- 
lied country, in the virgin forests, 
inflexible mountains and fertile fields, 
do we find a clearer, more impressive 
typification of these forces and 
powers of good? 
The attention of 
the Editor was re- 
Unproductive cently called to the 
Idleness glass-fronted, effi- 
cient looking bul- 
letin board covering 
most of the east wall of the main 
entrance. This we are led to believe 
was designed for use as a directory, but 
whether in recognition of the famili- 
arity of the student body with the 
rooms and departments of the College, 
or to increase self-reliance and inde- 
pendence, at any rate the board has 
ever remained empty, idle and wasted. 
There may be definite plans as to its 
future, but we would suggest that 
interesting and helpful information 
for the Farmers’ Week visitor might 
advantageously be posted thereon. 
And fuither, that in the future—if 
nothing else is thought of—its vacant 
surface might serve to catch the over- 
flow of the more important notices 
from the other overworked bulletin 
board directly opposite. 
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Mention of Far- 


mers’ Week calls 


“The” 
Week 


up many ideas in 
the minds of those 
who have attended 
one in the past. An article on 
another page gives in some detail- 

yet merely as suggestion—a forecast 
of the events to occur between Febru- 
ary 22d and 27th, and there is little if 
any need to dilate upon the subject 
here. It should be, by now, under- 
stood throughout the State that this 
one week course in scientific and 
practical instruction, in parliamentary 
practice, in reunion and in good fellow- 
ship is open to every farmer of New 
York; that efforts are made to get him 
here with the least inconvenience; 
that preparations are gladly made for 
his information and for mutual benefit 
and that a welcome is here awaiting 
him in the name of Agriculture and 
Better Farming. Let him who has eyes 
and ears,see, then,and hear,and make 
best use of his new found knowledge. 
Any branch of agri- 
culture, and in fact 


Food a ; 
of any science ot 
for the SR et 
7 classified informa- 
Family 


tion must be based 
on certain funda- 
mental factsand relationships. Inher 
contribution to the ‘Farmer and His 
Health” series given on another page, 
Miss Flora Rose carefully marshals 
these facts and principles in regard to 
the sane and beneficial feeding of the 
body. Upon this basis can be built 
plans and methods which may be 
studied and followed in every house- 
hold—in the city as on the farm. 
This Miss Rose will proceed to do in 
another article in the March issue. 
As she truthfully remarks, while the 
sciences of feeding animals, plants and 
even the soil are occupying the atten- 
tion of hundreds of scientists and being 
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carefully followed by all good farmers, 
yet the feeding of the farmer himself, 
his wife and children is all too poorly 
understood, and all too carelessly car- 
ried out. 
the false economy in this uneven dis- 


We are coming to recognize 


tribution of knowledge, and we trust 
that these articles may not only 
present some facts of value, but still 
better may create a desire and a 
determination to go deeper into the 
subject and to live more wisely. 


Talking 
Shop 


ary issue was considerably late in ap- 


One or two matters 
editorial deserve 


mention. The Janu- 


pearing owing to unexpected and 
somewhat demoralizing contin- 
gencies. This we sincerely intend shall 
form no precedent, nor we hope, 
cause in the minds of our readers, 
anxiety for future issues. 

In that same issue on page 130, Mr. 
E. S. Savage was incorrectly referred 
toasassistant. He isinstructor in the 
Department of Animal Husbandry. 

When a special column is in- 
augurated—even though but tempora- 
rily—for the use of any distinct classes, 
it is considerably more gratifying 
to see that column made use of than 
The ‘Short Course 
Doings’” are extremely brief this 


almost ignored. 


month, while we still feel that there 
must continually be meetings and 
happenings of interest in every de- 
partment. These, we assert, are in- 
teresting to both active students and 
older men, and as we must rely upon 
our club representatives for reports of 
such activities, we urge that they both 
stir up their organizations, and bestir 
themselves to send in accounts to us. 
Once again we urge Short Course Clubs 
to make preparations fora permanent 
alumni association, the secretary of 
which will keep the CouNTRYMAN post- 
ed concerning every man of his class. 
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GENERAL AGRICULTURE 


The New York State Fruit Growers, 
Association met at Medina, January 
6-7. Cornell was represented by 
Professors Craig and Wilson of the 
Department of Horticulture who pre- 
sented addresses. Mr. S. P. Hollister, 
‘og, attended and spoke on the score 
card method of judging fruit. Pro- 
fessor Whetzel and Mr. Barrus re- 
presented Plant Pathology with an 
exhibit of specimens and photographs. 


Two large events in the nature of 
apple exhibitions occurred during Dec- 
ember. The first one held at Spokane 
is described elsewhere. The second 
was the National Apple Congress in 
Council Bluffs December 14—19. Cor- 
nell was represented at both exhibi- 
tions by Professor Craig. In Spokane 
he officiated as judge and addressed 
the Washington State Horticultural 
Society then in session. In Council 
Bluffs,he addressed the Congress on the 
“Outlook for Fruit Growing.” He 
reports that much of the success of 
this show from the decoration stand- 
point was due to R. F. Wilcox, Ex-’o6 
who was chairman of the committee 
on hall and decorations. 


A fair attendance and a successful 
carrying out of the official program 
characterized the annual meeting of 
the New York State Dairymen’s 
Association at Utica, N.Y., December 
8—r1ith. 

Bovine tuberculosis was probably 
the most important matter discussed 
while addresses were heard from 
prominent men on other matters per- 
taining directly to the dairy industry. 
Hon. R. A. Pearson was scheduled 
to speak on ‘“‘Human Food Inspection 


in New York’ but was absent on 
official business. <An efficient sub- 
stitute was found in first assistant 


commissioner, George L. Flanders. 
Dr. W. H. Jordan spoke twice the 
first day on “Human Food in its 
Relation to the Home.”’ The second 
day, in his annual address he talked 
for some time on the dairy industry. 


He referred to the enormous dairy 
production saying that the “milk 
solids produced in New York in one 
year are not far short of a billion 
pounds and contain enough food 
energy to sustain the activities of over 
1,700,000 men at moderate labor 
during one year.’’ This looks like 
quite an undertaking for the gentle- 
eyed cow. 

Dr. V. A. Moore spoke on Bovine 
Tuberculosis,treating its extent,spread 
and prevention. In the course of his 
remarks, Dr. Moore said: ‘‘As the 
great increase in Bovine tuberculosis 
has been brought about by man’s 
action in defiance to nature’s teaching 
and methods, it is certainly possible 
to return to the former healthy condi- 
tion if men will direct their actions to 
prevent the further spread of tubercle 
bacilli. If every cattle owner who 
has a sound herd will keep it well pro- 
tected, and owners of diseased herds 
will proceed to eliminate the infected 
individuals, the disease would dis- 
appear with the present affected 
animals. This is all there is to pre- 
vention. In conclusion he said: ‘Bo- 
vine tuberculosis is a great destroyer 
of cattle, and like other things, it will 
disappear when dairymen learn to 
avoid it.”’ 

Dean H.E. Cook of the St. Law- 
rence School of Agriculture at Canton, 
talked on the ‘‘Producers Attitude 
toward the City Milk Supply,” and 
his statements were full of common 
sense and right to the point. He 
argued that proverty rather than 
inate “‘cussedness”’ was the cause of 
poor milk. If there is a necessity for 
cleanliness the consumer must pay the 
bill. Inno other food purchased does 
he fail to pay according to quality, yet 
milk, the most delicate and highly 
sensitive food known, is not graded. 
Professor Cook advocated fewer and 
better cows, better feeding, and more 
select breeding, claiming that these 
factors would do more to eliminate 
tuberculosis than legislation, tuber- 
culin and zealous boards of health 
combined. 





On the last day, Commissioner R. A 
Pearson outlined, in an address, the 
policy and work of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture. He stated the 
position of the department regarding 
the foot and mouth disease and took 
up the tuberculosis problem. 


The National Corn Exposition at 
Omaha was the most elaborate demon- 
stration of tarm products ever held in 
this country. ‘the entries totaled 
eight thousand, representing twenty 
different states. The exposition was 
not one entirely of corn, the word 
“corn” taking on the older meaning 
of all the grains and including grasses. 
But judging from the exhibits and the 
interest taken, corn was king with 
alfalfa as queen, and wheat, oats, rye, 
barley and the grasses all members 
of the imperial family. 

The exhibits required a floor space 
of 250,000 square feet and as the main 
auditorium contained but one-fourth 
this amount it was found necessary to 
roof in one of the main streets and 
several alleys in the heart of the city 
of Omaha. The alfalfa palace con- 
structed of numerous arches of alfalfa 
bales and elaborately decorated with 
grasses and strings of golden corn was 
probably the most pleasing sight of the 
show. 

The milling exhibit was particularly 
interesting, the various varieties and 
strains of wheat, oats, and barley were 
shown on one side,the milling tests 
were operated on the other side. 
Wheat was ground, bolted into flour, 
made into dough, and baked in an 
electric oven, thus giving a complete 
reproduction of all the steps from the 
field to the table. Samples were in 
this way judged and milled, demon- 
strating what types of wheat possesed 
the highest milling value so that the 
growers were shown the just reason 
for the wide range of market prices. 
This demonstration did much to ac- 
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quaint the grower, miller and con- 
sumer with the needs of each, and to 
harmonize commercial and farm in- 
terests. 

Daily demonstrations of a complete 
denatured alcohol plant showed the 
comparatively simple process by which 
corn and other products of the farm 
are utilized for commercial, domestic, 
or manufacturing purposes. One of 
the best agricultural implement dis- 
plays ever assembled was located in a 
special building. The most improved 
binder, reaper, mower, cultivator, 
planter; also automobiles, incubators, 
separators, lighting systems, and in 
fact anything that the farmer might 
make use of in improving his methods 
and saving his labor. 

What was really a complete school 
of domestic science but called a model 
kitchen fitted with laboratories, elec- 
tric ovens, chafing dishes, and lecture 
rooms was one of the most interesting 
and instructive features of the show. 
A course in the science of cooking and 
domestic art was given and the lec- 
tures were well attended. 

The Country Life Commission spent 
two days at the exposition, holding 
sessions in the afternoon and evening 
at which farmers, country merchants, 
and professional men exchanged views 
with the commission relating to the 
methods to be employed in making 
the rural life more enjoyable. 

The exposition in all its depart- 
ments was a great success. While its 
primary object was to stimulate the 
growth of better grains and grasses, 
its usefulness will not stop there. 

* * * 

The increasing demand for direct 
instructors in floriculture for winter 
course students and specials will 
probably result in the organization 
of courses to meet this need in the 
near future, Professor Craig and Jud- 
son of the Department of Horticulture 
have the matter under consideration 
at the present time, 


CAMPUS NOTES 


The December Assembly was held 
in the Auditorium, January 7th. 
Owing to absence of a large part of 
their members we were obliged to go 
without selections from the Glee and 
Mandolin Clubs. Dean Bailey gave 
an exceedingly interesting talk on 
different phases and conditions of 
country life which had come to light 
through the investigations of the Com- 
mission on Country Life. Dean Bailey 
produced a pleasant surprise in the 
form of a new poem, “The Tile 
Drain.’’ Most of those present re- 
mained for a short social hour. 


At the meeting of the Agricultural 
Association, Tuesday evening, January 
11th, Professor Martin, Dean of the 
College of Architecture gave a very 
interesting talk on, ‘“‘The building of 
a country home.” The lecture was 
held in the Horticultural lecture 
room which was filled. After the 
lecture the election of officers for the 
ensuing term took place. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, R. C. Lawry, ’og; Vice-presi- 
dent, V. J. Frost, 10; Secretary, Miss 
Elizabeth Genung, ’10; Treasurer, 
H. N. Kutschbach, ’1o. 


Thursday evening, January 


14th, 
the committee on Extension work 
conducted a meeting at Brookton. 


E. H. Thompson, ’og, gave a talk on 
Dairy Cattle and J. S. Jacoby, ‘10, 
a talk on Poultry. The other talk of 
the evening was given by Dr. P. J. 
White of the Farm Crops department. 
Music was furnished by a quartette 
from the Agricultural Glee Club. 
After the program a social hour was 
enjoyed. 


Professor Rice, C. A. Rogers and 
N. R. Peet, ’1o, left Thursday to 
speak at Poultry meetings at Roches- 
ter and Pulaski. Mr. Peet will speak 
on Extension work. 


G. W. Myer, ’o9, has returned from 
New York city where for the past 
month he has been in charge of an 
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exhibit, in connection with National 
Tuberculosis Commission, to demon- 
strate the production of Sanitary 
milk. 

At the meeting of the Lazy Club, 
Monday evening, January 11th, Mr. 
Rupert of Geneva gave a _ very 
interesting talk on, “The Difficulties 
of a Nurseryman.”’ 


Mr. F. E. Benedict, ‘11, spent 
Christmas vacation touring the poultry 
shows. Mr. Benedict attended shows 
at New York, Baltimore, Bingham- 
ton and Elmira. He reports an ex- 
ceedingly interesting trip. While on 
this trip he also made arrangements 
for several details of the Poultry 
Show to be held at the College during 
Farmers’ Week. 


Dr. H. P. Armsby in charge of the 
school of animal nutrition at Penn- 
sylvania State College gave a course 
of lectures on the ‘Principles of ani- 
mal nutrition,’ on the afternoons of 
January r2thto 15th. Thiscourse of 
lectures was given under the auspices 
of the Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment. 


Fred B. Skinner of Greene, N. Y. 
who is giving special lectures to the 
Short Course in Poultry, gave a talk 
to the Poultry Association, Thursday 
evening, January 14th, on the topic, 
‘“How to handle eggs commercially.”’ 


A. §S. Downing, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, State of New 
York, inspected the College of Agri- 
culture on January 13th. 


SHORT COURSE 
DOINGS 


The Short Course men in Horti- 
culture were entertained by Professor 
and Mrs. Craig, Saturday evening, 
January second at their home on East 
Avenue. Some of the other members 
of the faculty assisted in the enter- 
tainment and a very pleasant social 
hour was enjoyed, refreshments being 





















































provided by Mrs. Craig. All those 
present reported a delightful evening. 


The Craig Club has organized an 
orchestra which will furnish music at 
meetings of the Club. It started with 
five pieces. 

On Thursday evening, January 
14th, Professor W hetzel spoke to the 
Craig Club on, “Some Principles of 
Plant Disease Ce ontre rol.’ 


meeting of the Stone Club, 
14th, a‘debate was _ held. 

That farming in the east 
than farming in 


At a 
January 
Resolved: 
is more saitsfactory 
the west. 


FORMER STUDENTS 


"74 Ex.—Benj. F. 
Cornell with the class of '74 and pur- 
sued a three years course in agri- 
culture, completing his course with 
the class of '73, meanwhile associat- 
ing himself with both classes. Dur- 
ing the three years he had nearly all 
the studies required in the four years 
course with the exception of French 
and German. 

Since leaving Cornell Mr. Hallock 
has made good as a farmer and as a 
citizen. That his Cornell training 
has been of value to him is evident 
from the following letter to the 
COUNTRYMAN. 

‘My three years residence in Ithaca 
made a great impression on me. 
Pleasant memories of those delightful 
scenes and associations are still doing 
much to lighten my life. 

“On leaving Cornell I immediately 
went to work with my father on his 
farm at Lake Grove, Long Island, 
and here I have remained all these 
thirty-five busy and eventful years. 
I am of choice a farmer; the farm ap- 
peals to me in many ways. Iam not 
a specialist, though I have at different 
times concentrated my attention on 
some one special problem in agri- 
culture, but as I had that 
well marked out I have grappled with 
another. My time has been devoted 
to general farming, I have found 


Hallock entered 


as soon 
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pleasure and satisfaction in caring for 





BENJAMIN F. 


HALLOCK 


farm animals and in farm gardening 
but I have not accomplished as 
much as have many others though I 
have been contented in escaping the 
average. I have striven for quality 
at least above the average. My 
best crop is my three sons. In my 
wife and sons I feel I am blessed far 
above and beyond the average. 

‘04, Sp.—James Pringle 
assistant to Professor Roberts during 
the latter’s last year in college. He 
refused an offer to remain here and re- 
turned to farming at his home near 
Mayville, Chautauqua Co. He has 
since built up one of the best dairy 
farms in the county. Neighbors who 
once looked askance at the ‘“‘college 
farmer’ are now going to him for ad- 
vice and help with their problems. 

06, B. S. A.—M. M. Barron, who 
has been operating his farm at Nunda, 
N. Y. during the past year, expects to 
return to Cornell to work for an ad- 
vanced degree this winter. 

TNE SE et 


Was an 


06, G.—THE CouNTRYMAN is sorry 
to announce the death of Professor 
Peter M. Novick, near Hyattsville, 


Maryland on December ninth where 

his body was found presumably after 

having been struck by a train. © 
Professor Novick was born in Nor- 


way about fifty years ago and had 
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spent many years studying along 
horticultural lines. He spent the 


year 1905-06 studying Horticulture 

at Cornell. Since leaving Cornell he 

has been an instructor in Horticulture 

at the Maryland Agriculture College. 
Professor Novick, so far as is known, 

has no relations in this country. 

| Se FE AE LET LES 


06, B. S. A.—C. B. Tillson, mana- 
ger of the Sangerfield farm at Sanger- 
field, N.Y., has been very successful in 
his new work. He is rapidly getting 
the farm under a profitable system of 
management. Mr. Tillson was un- 
fortunate last spring in being confined 
in the Utica Hospital for three months 
with a disease of the hands and feet, 
with which he suffered severely. 
He is now entirely recovered. 


‘06, Sp.—Rolla Van Dorn is at his 
home at Three Mile Bay, Jefferson 
Co. Withhis father he is conducting a 
large hay farm. ‘‘Van"’ has not for- 
gotten his training here, and is trying 
to exemplify Cornell's teachings both 
in practice on the farm and in the 
community in general. 


’°07,B.S. A.—H.C. Pierce, Assistant 
Professor in charge of Poultry at the 
Iowa State College in a recent letter 
to the CouNTRYMAN makes the follow- 
ing statement: “It gives me _ in- 
creasing pleasure to read the CouNTRY- 
MAN each month and from an examina- 
tion of the last issue it strikes me as 
one of the best issues I have seen 
judging from the subjects and high 
class illustrations.”’ The Iowa State 
College is offering six courses in 
Poultry Husbandry and has over 
seventy students enrolled. 


08, B. S. A—M.C. Burritt is now 
essistant in farm management at the 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Burrit is another 
alumnus of the Agricultural College 
who is assisting THE COUNTRYMAN 
very much by sending in ‘‘write ups”’ 
of alumni of various classes with 
whom he comes in contact or whom he 
hears about. Mr. Burritt formerly 
had charge of the Alumni News col- 
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umn and knows how to sympathize 
with THE COUNTRYMAN. 


‘08. B. S. A.—F. S. Hayden is in 
charge of a large estate at Crosby- 
ton, Texas. He is attempting a new 
system of management on the estate, 
which if successful will cause the 
breaking up of a large range into 
smaller unit farms. 


08, M.S. A.—S. J. Craig who took 
his major work in the Soils research 
laboratory, is now expert for the Swan 
Creek Phosphate Company at Kemp- 
ton, Illinois. 


08, M. S. A.—J. O. Morgan of the 
Soils research laboratory has recently 
been chosen Professor of Agronomy 
in the Mississippi Agricultural College. 
He will have charge of the work in 
both the College and the Experiment 
Station, but has secured a leave of 
absence for the remainder of this 
college year to enable him to com- 
plete the residence here necessary for 
his Ph.D. from Cornell. 


‘08, B. S. A.—Kolrang Yih, who is 
studying for an M. S. A. returned 
recently from the South where he has 
been studying tobacco curing methods. 


08, W. P. C—W. A. Lippincott, 
president of the Cornell W. P. C., ’o8, 
is poultryman at the Iowa State Col- 
lege and is also studying for his B.S. A. 
degree. Mr. Lippincott was married 
on August 25th to Miss Florence 
Humphreys of Elmwood, Illinois. 


08, W. G. A.—James G. K. Duer 
is working on “Highland Farm,”’ 
Noroton Heights, Conn. 

08, W. D.—L. M. Hurd, who last 
year won the Short Course  Agri- 
cultural Stage, has returned to take 
the course in Poultry Husbandry. 

08, W. P.—Miss Ella Hays reports 
good success on her poultry farm for 
the past season, having at present 
several hundred good layers on the 
plant. 

08, W. P.—Fred Dyke has charge 
of a large poultry plant at South 
Bend, Indiana. 
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